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EVERY  TWENTY  MINUTES  one  more  American  loses  the  gift  of  sight.  Some  of  this  blindness 
is  caused  by  disease,  some  by  accident  and  much  by  neglect. 

Always  costly  and  tragic,  blindness  exacts  an  enormous  price  in  dollars,  in 
family  adjustment  and,  above  all,  in  the  fruitful  enjoyment  of  life. 

Helen  Keller  has  written:  “We  all  know  that  a large  number  of  people  become 
blind  every  year.  But  it  is  not  generally  known  that  many  human  eyes  are 
needlessly  lost  which,  if  right  corrective  and  preventive  methods  were  employed, 
would  be  saved  to  the  service  of  the  world.” 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  has,  since  1908,  devoted 
the  thoughtful  contributions  of  its  friends  and  members  to  the  discovery  and 
development  of  those  “right  corrective  and  protective  methods”  which  can  save  sight. 

Gains  have  been  made,  as  the  pages  of  this  annual  report  show,  but  there  is 
much  more  work  to  be  done.  In  1954  more  Americans  became  blind  than  during 
any  other  year  in  our  history  . . . because  increasing  numbers  of  men  and  women 
are  reaching  the  fifties,  sixties  and  seventies  where  serious  eye  diseases  are  more 
frequent. 

Past  progress  permits  no  dilution  of  effort.  The  forces  against  which  we  strive 
are  powerful  indeed,  and  the  battle  against  blindness  will  not  be  a short  one. 
Thanks  to  you  and  others  who  understand,  the  fight  goes  on! 

Mason  H.  Bigelow 
President 


Mr.  G.,  a former  corporation 
executive,  is  prematurely  retired; 
overtaken  by  blinding  glaucoma 
at  the  age  of  51.  Unaware  that 
the  colored  rings  he  seemed  to 
see  when  he  looked  at  lights 
were  danger  signals,  he  did  not 
receive  treatment  in  time. 

Glaucoma,  a disease  of  pres- 
sure inside  the  eyeball  itself, 
stealthily,  almost  imperceptibly, 
steals  human  sight.  Detected  in 
time,  its  damage  can  frequently 
be  halted,  but  vision  already  lost 
cannot  be  regained. 

Its  cause,  still  a medical  mys- 
tery, is  present  today  in  the  eyes 
of  approximately  one  million 
Americans  . . . many  of  them 
sadly  ignorant  of  the  darkness 
which  may  lie  ahead. 


At  19,  Thelma  L.  is  successfully 
completing  her  sophomore  year 
at  college,  but  the  struggle  has 
been  difficult.  She  is  blind  as 
the  result  of  uveitis. 

An  inflammation  of  the  vas- 
cular coat  of  the  eye,  uveitis  is 
responsible  for  one  out  of  every 
seven  cases  of  blindness  in  this 
country.  In  many  instances,  the 
cause  remains  unknown. 

Detected  in  time,  uveitis’ 
damage  to  vision  can  often  be 
halted  by  proper  medical  care, 
but  for  many  of  its  victims  the 
disease  resists  all  treatment. 

Intensive  investigations  into 
the  causes  of  uveitis  must  be  an 
important  part  of  any  expanded 
program  of  eye  disease  research. 


Bobbie  C.,  now  aged  5,  has  been 
blind  since  birth.  He  is  about  to 
enter  an  elementary  school  for 
blind  children.  His  condition  is 
the  result  of  retrolental  fibro- 
plasia ( RLF),  which  strikes  pre- 
mature babies  of  relatively  low 
birth  weight. 

Unknown  little  more  than  a 
decade  ago,  RLF  is  now  the 
leading  cause  of  blindness  in 
young  children.  Intense  research, 
with  National  Society  participa- 
tion, has  established  a relation- 
ship between  RLF  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  high  concentra- 
tions of  oxygen.  Research  has 
linked  RLF  to  the  oxygen  often 
needed  by  prematures  for  sur- 
vival; new  techniques  of  ad- 
ministration are  being  studied, 
and  there  is  hope  that  this  tragic 
cause  of  blindness  can  be  wiped 
out. 


At  48,  housewife  Jennie  K.  is 
blind,  and  there  is  a strong 
chance  that  at  least  one  of  her 
four  grandchildren  will,  at  some 
stage  in  life,  lose  his  vision,  too. 
Mrs.  K.  has  retinitis  pigmentosa. 

Science  knows  neither  the 
cause  nor  the  cure  of  this  eye 
disease,  save  that  it  is  related 
to  heredity.  Its  victims  enjoy  no 
hope  of  sight  restoration,  for 
retinitis  pigmentosa  attacks  and 
destroys  the  retina,  that  sensitive 
part  of  the  eye  directly  linked  to 
the  optic  nerve  and  brain. 

Retinitis  pigmentosa  is  today 
an  unpreventable  cause  of  blind- 
ness. Discovery  of  its  causative 
factors  and  effective  therapy  is  a 
major  task  for  research. 


John  R.,  29,  let  his  safety  goggles 
hang  around  his  neck,  because 
the  day  was  hot.  So  was  the  acid 
which  splashed  toward  his  face 
a few  minutes  later.  In  this  split- 
second,  he  joined  the  ranks  of 
the  permanently  blind. 

At  least  300,000  eye  accidents 
take  place  each  year  in  American 
industry,  with  more  than  1,500 
resulting  in  loss  of  vision. 

Eye  safety  education  is  an 
important  function  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness.  The  Wise  Owl 
Club  of  America  is  the  Society’s 
weapon  in  this  field. 

All  but  a few  eye  injuries  can 
be  prevented  through  the  use  of 
suitable  eye  protective  equip- 
ment. 


Blind  at  73,  Mrs.  W.  is  the  victim 
of  a "quack”  willing  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  her  dislike  for  surgery. 
None  of  the  pills,  injections  or 
exercises  “prescribed”  could  help 
Mrs.  W.,  for  she  had  cataracts. 

In  cataract  the  lens  of  the  eye 
becomes  clouded  and,  eventu- 
ally, opaque.  Surgery  is  the  only 
known  treatment,  and  it  is  suc- 
cessful nine  out  of  10  times.  The 
clouded  lens  is  removed  and  a 
man-made  lens,  in  the  form  of 
eyeglasses,  is  substituted. 

False  “cures”  postpone  treat- 
ment . . . frequently  to  the  point 
of  permanent  blindness. 

More  Americans  are  blind 
from  cataracts  than  from  any 
other  single  cause. 


EVERY  TWENTY  MINUTES 


Two  short  hours  . . . and  six  more  victims  of  eye 
disease  or  neglect  face  lifetimes  of  darkness.  Around 
the  clock,  every  day  of  the  year,  blindness  attacks 
America’s  most  precious  natural  resource— the  sight 
of  her  people. 

Here  are  the  facts:  27,000  persons  will  lose 
their  vision  this  year  . . . more  than  319,000  men, 
women  and  children  in  America  are  already  blind 
...  of  the  70,000,000  people  possessing  visual  defects, 
nearly  two  millions  have  handicaps  which  are  severe. 

How  can  the  cost  be  measured?  Not  in  dollars, 
for  the  millions  spent  annually  in  aid  to  the  blind 
form  but  one  part  of  the  sum.  In  the  total  must  be  in- 
cluded losses  in  wages  and  production  and  the  more 
costly  personal  price  in  happiness,  family  welfare  and 
full  community  life. 

The  impact  of  blindness  is  felt  everywhere, 
yet  the  application  of  sight-saving  knowledge  already 
at  hand  can  prevent  at  least  one-half  of  it,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  intensified  research  can  eliminate  much 
of  the  rest. 


DIVIDEND  FROM  RESEARCH 


The  greatest  gains  in  the  battle  against 
blindness  have  come  out  of  test  tubes, 
for  research  is  science’s  all-important 
weapon  against  disease. 

Past  years  have  seen  research  tri- 
umph over  trachoma,  smallpox  and 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  (babies  sore 
eyes ),  each  in  its  day  a major  cause  of  human  blindness. 

For  twelve  years  until  1954,  a new  eye  disease,  re- 
trolental  fibroplasia  ( RLF ) had  baffled  medical  science. 
Appearing  first  in  1942,  it  quickly  became  the  leading 
cause  of  blindness  among  children,  singling  out  tiny 
premature  infants  for  its  victims  and  shrouding  in 
mystery  all  clues  to  its  cause  and  cure. 

During  the  last  year,  however,  intensive  studies,  in 
which  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness played  a significant  part,  bore  fruit  and  there  is 
now  good  reason  to  hope  that  this  disease  can  be  eli- 
minated. 

RLF,  it  was  discovered,  has  a relationship  to  the 
oxygen  which  must  be  administered  to  the  prematurely 


born  for  survival.  Research  projects  carried  on  in  18 
medical  centers  established  the  fact  that,  by  maintain- 
ing the  concentration  of  oxygen  administration  at  the 
lowest  level  consistent  with  survival,  the  danger  of 
RLF  can  be  largely  avoided.  Results  of  these  studies 
were  immediately  circulated  to  medical  channels,  so 
that  hospital  practices  might  be  revised. 

Although  victory  over  RLF  is  by  no  means  complete, 
results  to  date  prove  conclusively  the  effectiveness  of 
intensified  research,  and  offer  dramatic  proof  of  the 
urgent  need  for  more  funds  for  this.purpose.  Through- 
out the  nation  last  year  only  $l,500,000-from  public 
and  private  sources— was  spent  in  this  vital  area. 

Out  of  its  limited  resources,  the  National  Society 
in  1954  made  research  grants  for  studies  in  RLF,  glau- 
coma, retinitis  pigmentosa,  eye  infections  and  other 
causes  of  blindness. 

The  lesson  from  past  victories  is  clear;  there  must 
be  more  research  and  earlier  application  of  the 
knowledge  gained  bv  research  into  the  practices  of 
everyday  life. 


GOOD  EYESIGHT  FOR  YOUNG  AND  OLD 


About  8,500,000  American  children  of  school  age  need 
eye  care.  Some  who  do  not  receive  it  are  destined  for 
blindness;  others  who  are  neglected  will  spend  their 
lives  visually  handicapped.  All  who  fail  to  receive  the 
care  they  need  suffer,  in  their  vital  school  years,  educa- 
tional or  psychological  setbacks  which  may  affect  their 
entire  future  lives. 

Faced  with  this  knowledge,  the  National  Society 
intensified  its  efforts  for  children  during  1954.  New 
evaluations  of  vision  screening  methods  were  made  in 
cooperation  with  state  and  local  agencies,  and  increased 
emphasis  was  placed  on  winning  for  America’s  60,000 
partially  seeing  children  full  educational  advantages. 

As  the  result  of  a generous  grant  of  funds  by  the 
New  York  Community  Trust,  the  Society  was  able  to 
create  a new  weapon  for  use  in  the  war  on  behalf  of 
children’s  eyes.  This  tool,  a 16  mm,  sound,  color  film. 
“Johnny’s  New  World,”  is  now  being  seen  by  parents, 
teachers  and  civic  groups  throughout  the  nation.  It 
delineates  clearly  and  interestingly  the  information 
which  those  in  charge  of  children  must  have  if  the  eyes 


of  the  young  are  to  be  safeguarded. 

As  the  span  of  human  life  lengthens,  it  is  now  clear 
that  more  people  are  falling  victim  to  glaucoma,  cata- 
ract and  the  other  blinding  eye  diseases  which  accom- 
pany the  ageing  process. 

Throughout  1954,  in  all  phases  of  its  health  educa- 
tion activities,  the  National  Society  placed  increasingly 
heavy  emphasis  on  the  need  for  regular,  professional 
eye  examinations  for  adults,  stressing  the  value  of  early 
detection  of  eye  disease. 

Public  distribution  of  pamphlets  outlining  the  basic 
facts  of  eye  care  was  accomplished  on  a broadened 
scale.  In  the  professional  field,  the  Society’s  film, 
“Glaucoma  — What  the  General  Practitioner  Should 
Know,”  was  shown  to  audiences  which 
included  2,500  physicians.  A grant  from 
the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation  made  it 
possible  for  a Spanish-language  ver- 
sion of  the  film  to  be  distributed  in 
Latin  America,  where  it  has  been  en- 
thusiastically received. 


EDUCATION 


Millions  of  people  run  needless  risks  of  blindness 
through  ignorance  and  neglect.  At  home  and  on  the 
job,  men  and  women  gamble  with  their  vision,  often 
unaware  of  exposure  to  disease  or  injury. 

To  sweep  aside  these  twin  hazards,  the  National 
Society  conducts  a year-round  program  of  public  eye 
health  education,  reaching  communities  from  Maine  to 
California.  Every  medium  of  mass  communication  is 
employed— publications,  talks,  meetings,  books,  pam- 
phlets, exhibits,  press,  radio  and  television. 

American  business,  through  these  media,  contributed 
an  estimated  million  dollars  worth  of  free  time  and 
space  for  the  Society’s  annual  “Sight-Saving  Month” 
campaign  in  September,  1954.  Community  groups,  pub- 
lic and  private  alike,  organized  useful  cooperative 
efforts. 

The  Society’s  eye-safety-in-industry  program,  cen- 
tered in  its  Wise  Owl  Club,  greatly  increased  its  scope 
in  1954.  A Wise  Owl  is  a worker  who  has  cheated 
blindness  by  having  had  the  foresight  to  be  wearing 
suitable  eye  protection  when  an  otherwise  serious  acci- 
dent took  place. 


With  more  safety  directors  enrolling  their  firms  in 
the  Wise  Owl  Club  every  day,  there  were,  at  the  turn 
of  the  year,  6,750  individual  members  on  its  rolls.  In 
preserving  their  own  sight,  they  saved  industry  nearly 
$30,000,000  in  compensation  costs  alone  and  set  in- 
creasingly helpful  examples  to  their  employee  associ- 
ates. Today,  more  than  1,500,000  American  men  and 
women  work  in  plants  under  Wise  Owl  Club  protection. 

New  publications  covering  many  aspects  of  visual 
care  were  published  by  the  National  Society  during 
1954.  These  included  such  works  as,  “A  Survey  of  Col- 
lege Health  Programs  for  Prospective  Teachers,”  “Tele- 
vision and  Your  Eyes,”  “Blindness  in  Preschool  Chil- 
dren,” “Glaucoma,”  “Sight  Conservation  in  Gray  Iron 
Foundries,”  and  many  other  useful  instruments  of 
public  education. 

Science  provides  the  weapons  to  combat  blinding 
eye  diseases  and  defects.  These  weapons,  however,  can 
be  effective  only  if  they  are  used  properly.  The  National 
Society’s  public  education  program  functions  to  help 
the  average  American  to  understand  his  own  role  in 
the  continuing  campaign  against  blindness. 


NSPB-A  GROWING  FORCE 


Supporters  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  will  take  satisfaction  in  the  knowledge 
that  during  1954  the  Society  continued  to  broaden  its 
effect— in  usefulness,  in  scope  and  in  organizational 
structure  itself. 

Now  in  its  47th  year  of  service,  the  Society  enjoys 
mutually  helpful  relations  with  scores  of  other  agencies 
—public  and  private,  lay  and  professional,  social,  edu- 
cational and  industrial— all  of  them  now  devoting  a sub- 
stantial portion  of  their  effort  to  the  conservation  of 
human  vision. 

The  Society’s  leadership  in  prevention  of  blindness 
work  is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  the 
year  there  were  ten  organized  state  committees  of  the 
National  Society,  each  embarked  on  a coordinated  pro- 
gram. These  Committees— which  will  one  day  be  fully 
established  chapters— were  active  in:  California,  Colo- 
rado, Connecticut,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Michi- 
gan, Missouri,  Oklahoma  and  Texas.  Further  expansion 
is  already  under  study.  With  sound  volunteer  leader- 
ship and  strong  professional  guidance,  NSPB  State 
Committees  are  playing  a most  important  part  in  the 
achievement  of  our  objectives. 


41,000 

MEMBERS 


1908 


Similarly,  project  committees  of  the  National  Society 
itself— Glaucoma,  Industry,  Besearch,  Education  of  the 
Partially  Seeing,  Retrolental  Fibroplasia,  and  others, 
headed  by  outstanding  authorities  in  their  fields-have 
been  vital  factors  in  the  constant  progress  recorded 
during  the  year. 

Moreover,  the  expert  guidance  made  available  by 
such  committees  has  helped  ensure,  for  the  Society’s 
generous  contributors,  a maximum  of  useful  effect  for 
every  dollar  expended. 

In  1954,  more  than  41,000  individuals,  corporations, 
foundations  and  business  firms  throughout  the  country 
made  gifts  which  enabled  the  Society  to  expand  its 
service.  In  numbers  of  subscribers  and  in  the  total 
amount  of  their  contributions,  their  support  was  more 
substantial  than  ever  before. 

Looking  ahead  to  the  future,  the  Society’s  members 
and  friends  can  be  confident  that  the  battle  against 
preventable  blindness  will  move  forward  on  every  front 
—in  the  laboratory,  in  the  school,  at  home  and  on  the 
job. 

For  this  is  a battle  which  can— and  will— some  day 
be  won. 


Legacy 


Winifred  Hathaway,  devoted  champion 
of  the  partially  seeing,  died  peacefully  in 
New  York  on  December  1,  1954,  at  the 
age  of  83.  Her  remarkable  career,  in  it- 
self a legacy  of  service,  is  monumental 
testimony  to  the  influence  for  good  which 
one  determined  individual  exerts  upon  the  world. 

A partially  seeing  child  is  one  who  has  a visual 
acuity  of  20  70  in  the  better  eye  after  the  best  possible 
correction,  and  who  can  use  vision  as  his  chief  channel 
of  learning.  When  Mrs.  Hathaway  joined  the  staff  of 
the  National  Society  in  1916,  many  such  children  were 
regarded  as  blind  and  unable  to  take  full  advantage  of 
whatever  degrees  of  sight  they  enjoyed;  others  whose 
eye  conditions  were  not  fully  understood,  found  them- 
selves unable,  solely  for  reasons  related  to  vision,  to 
keep  up’  with  their  classes. 

Mrs.  Hathaway  won  for  these  children— and  there 
are  about  60,000  in  the  United  States  today-the  right 
to  adequate  educational  opportunity.  She  helped  de- 
velop techniques  and  tools;  she  helped  create 


new 


of  Service 


classroom  procedures;  she  helped  train  teachers  for 
the  partially  seeing,  teachers  who  could  teach  other 
teachers. 

Although  she  retired  as  associate  director  of  the 
National  Society  in  1949,  Mrs.  Hathaway  remained 
active  to  the  end.  The  1954  revision  of  her  authoritative 
text,  “Education  and  Health  of  the  Partially  Seeing 
Child,”  was  published  by  Columbia  University  Press 
only  a few  days  after  her  death. 

The  National  Society  has  designated  that  contribu- 
tions from  her  friends  be  known  as  the  “Winifred 
Hathaway  Memorial  Fund,”  and  has  directed  that  gifts 
made  in  her  name,  be  devoted  to  the  further  attainment 
of  the  goals  she  held  before  her  throughout  a fruitful 
life. 

Saddened  by  the  fact  of  her  death,  we  rejoice  never- 
theless that  Winifred  Hathaway,  starting  in  1916,  gave 
to  the  prevention  of  blindness  the  impressive  sum  of 
her  talent,  her  effort,  her  faith  and  her  affectionate 
appreciation  of  her  fellow  man. 

Of  such  is  her  legacy  of  service. 


POINTS  OF  PROGRESS 
IN  PREVENTION  OF 
BLINDNESS  IN  1954 


JANUARY  7 


5,000th  member  inducted  into  Wise  Owl 
Club  by  Indiana’s  governor;  at  year’s  end, 
there  were  active  Wise  Owl  Club  chapters 
in  more  than  1,000  U.S.  industrial  plants. 


FEBRUARY  18 


The  E.  Matilda  Ziegler  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  allocated  $15,000  to  NSPB  for 
research  in  retrolental  fibroplasia.  The 
grant  makes  possible  a special  three-year 
study. 


MARCH  9 


For  the  fifth  successive  year,  New  York 
State  legislators  killed  an  effort  to  legalize 
over-the-counter  sale  of  prescription-less 
spectacles.  42  state  laws  permit  such  sales. 


MARCH  12 

NSPB’s  annual  “Sight-Saving  Conference” 
closed  in  St.  Louis.  During  three-day  ses- 
sions, hundreds  of  prevention  of  blindness 


workers  exchanged  ideas,  planned  new 
steps. 


JUNE  4 

A new  State  Committee,  NSPB’s  9th,  is 
formed  in  Texas.  Other  states  organized: 
California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Geor- 
gia, Kentucky,  Michigan  and  Missouri. 
Later  in  the  year,  a committee  was  or- 
ganized in  Oklahoma. 


SEPTEMBER  27 

“Johnny’s  New  World,”  new  NSPB  film 
on  children’s  eyes,  has  its  premiere  in 
New  York.  The  film  was  produced  on  a 
grant  from  the  New  York  Community 
Trust. 


NOVEMBER  22 

The  1954  Leslie  Dana  Medal  for  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness  was  awarded  by  the  St. 
Louis  Society  for  the  Blind  to  Col.  E.  A. 
Baker,  managing  director  of  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 


PHILANTHROPY  THAT  LIVES  ON 


Much  important  prevention  of  blindness  work  carried  out  in  1954  was  made 
possible  by  thoughtful  men  and  women  who,  during  their  lifetimes,  had  included 
bequests  to  the  Society  in  their  wills. 

Readers  of  this  report  who  wish  to  direct  their  own  philanthropy  into  channels 
of  continuing  usefulness  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this  form  of  bequest: 

“I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
Inc.,  a corporation  created  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  sum  of 
dollars  for  its  corporate  purposes.” 


SOCIETY  MEMBERSHIP 


BENEFACTOR: 

SUSTAINING 

CONTRIBUTING 

SUBSCRIBING 

ASSOCIATE 

PATRON: 

$1,000 

MEMBER: 

MEMBER: 

MEMBER: 

MEMBER: 

$100-999 

AND  OVER 

$50-99 

$10-49 

$5-9 

$2.00-4.99 

SUMMARY 
OF  FINANCE 


The  following  statement  is  based  on  the 
report  of  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  & 
Company,  by  whom  the  accounts  of  the 
Society  were  audited. 

The  work  of  the  Society— research, 
education,  and  preventive  services  covering 
all  phases  of  sight  conservation— is  carried 
on  by  a professional  staff  qualified  to 
deal  with  the  many  technical  facts  and 
procedures  involved. 

Members  of  the  board  of  directors  and 
members  of  the  various  special  committees 
who  act  as  consultants  on  scientific  and 
technical  matters  serve  entirely 
without  remuneration. 

All  budgets  and  expenditures  are 
fully  reported  to  the  National  Information 
Bureau  which  accredits  national 
philanthropic  agencies. 


INCOME  DURING  1954  - OPERATING  ACCOUNT 

Donations— New 


•f  21, 001.10 

Renewal  131,347.02 

Memberships— New  ]q)  642  34 

Renewal  68,535^82 


Winifred  Hathaway  Memorial  Fund 
Cradle  Memorial  Fund  Contributions 
For  Special  Projects 

Publications,  Sight-Saving  Review  Subscriptions,  Wise  Owl 
Club  Memberships,  Vision  Testing  Charts,  Films,  Posters, 
Honoraria  and  Royalties 
Income,  Endowment  and  Reserve  Funds 
Income  from  Trust  Funds  (not  administered  by  the  Society) 
Total  Income 
EXPENSE  DURING  1954 
Professional  Education 
Research— General 

Special  Projects 

Program  Development  and  Consultation  Service 
Public  Education  and  Program  Support— General 

Special  Projects 

Industrial  Program 
Glaucoma  Program— General 

Special  Projects 

Cooperation  with  Other  National  Agencies 
International  Cooperation  and  Activities 
Administration 
Pensions 

Total  Expense 

Excess  of  Expense— Operating  Account 

TOTAL  RESOURCES  AT  DECEMBER  31,  1953 

(Includes  $ 7,735.00  Gradle  Memorial  Fund) 

Legacies  received  in  1954  and  placed  in  Reserve  Fund 
Increase— Sale  of  Securities  and  Allowed  Claim 

Excess  of  Expense— Operating  Account 

TOTAL  RESOURCES  AT  DECEMBER  31,  1954 

(Includes  $14,407 .47  Gradle  Memorial  Fund) 


$237,906.36 

1,052.00 

7,565.33 

10,160.00 


28,020.66 

35,415.03 

12,385.85 


$ 77,881.91 
32,482.44 
11,476.43 

29.355.89 
177,199.22 

3.260.00 
24,359.86 
11,360.12 

3,057.44 

1.896.00 
183.52 

25.129.89 
7,346.58 


$690,713.20 


44,650.69 

28,837.02 

$764,200.91 

72,484.07 


$332,505.23 


$404,989.30 
$ 72,484.07 


$691,716.84 
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SIMPLE  RULES 


FOR  GOOD  EYESIGHT 


Recognize  the  personal  clanger  signals  of 
eye  trouble— blur,  headache,  eye  fatigue, 
colored  rings  around  lights. 

Have  eyes  examined  regularly,  especially 
for  children  and  persons  over  forty. 

Use  eyes  wisely;  read  in  proper  light  and 
with  good  posture;  guard  children  from 
dangerous  toys. 

Learn  the  habits  of  good  eye  care. 

Support  eye  disease  research  and  other 
phases  of  the  program  for  the  prevention 
of  blindness. 


NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS 

1790  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 


Your  gift  saves  sight 
for  someone  — perhaps  for  you! 


